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ABSTRACT 

This t¥enty-eignth in a series of twenty-nine 
learning modui^^s on instructional execution is designed tc give 
secondary and postsecondary vocational teachers help in developing 
the skills needed to plan for and use prograaaed instruction, eith^:i: 
in the form of written texts or througn teaching aaofaines. 
Introductory sections relate the coapetencies dealt with here to 
others in the proqraci and list both the enabling objectives tor ttie 
three learninq experiences and the resources required. Materials in 
the learninq experiences include required readinq, a self-checic quiz 
with aodel answers, p^frtoraance checklists, case studies tc critique, 
model critiques, ana tbe teacher perfcraance assessaent lora for use 
in evaluation of the torainal objective. (The acdules on 
instructional execution are part of a larger series of 100 
perf oraancp-ba sed teacher education (PBIE) self-contained learn^u^' 
packaqes for use m preservice or inservice training ot tfaoneis in 
all occupational areas. Each ot the field-tested aodules tocuses on 
the developaent ot one or acre specitio prol^ssional coapfctencics 
identified throuqh restarch -^s lapcrtant vocational teachers. 
Materials are desiqa*ed tor ^iso ty tPacbers, either cn an iudividual 
or qroup basis, working andt:»r tne direction or. one cr ffici*^ rt^ource 
persons/instruct ors. ) (i 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
apadfic professiorwl competencies of vocational teachers The 
coM|||incies upon which these modules are based were iden- 
tifleawllb'V''*^^ through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary and post* 
aecondary levels of instruction The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers m all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory arid application, each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced asaessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training working under the 
direction and with the assistance of teachereducators acting as 
resource persons Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials 

The design of the matenals provides considerable flexibility for 

f)lanning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
nservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of indivkjual needs and interests The materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionaf development of voca- 
tional teachers Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education proarams ts contained m three re- 
lated documents Student Gum to Uaing Parfoniance-Baaod 
Teachar Educaticn Materials, Resource Paraon Guide to 
Using Performance Baaed Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Implementation of Performanca-Baaed Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided ♦eedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Special recognition for rnajor individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff 
James B Hamilton, Program Director. Robert E Norton. As- 



sociate Program Director, Glen E Fardig, Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
Assistant, Joan Jones, Technical Assistant, and Jean Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the fin&l refinement of 
the materials Contnbutions made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged Calvin J Cotrcit directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum development effort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outside The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in vartoua 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the matenals were 
developed oy The Center in cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University. ar>d University of Missouri-Columbia 

Ful!cwing preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teachereducators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University, Ferris 
State CoHege, Michigan, Florida State University. Holland Col- 
lege. P.E I , Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College at Buffalo. Temple University, 
University of Anjona, University of Mich.gan-Flint, University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh. University 
of Tennessee, Univers;ty of Vermont, ai id Utah State University. 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 throuqh its completion Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau pf Occupational and Adult Education of the U S Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the matenals at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, Section 663 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferns State College, 
Holland College. Temple University, and the University of 
Michigaii-Flint 

Robert E Taylor 
Diiector 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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THE CCNTCn FCW VOCATKMAL CDUCATlON 



The Center fc Vocational Educations mission is to 
increase the ability of d*<erse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
individual career planning and preparation The Center 
fulfills Its mission by 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development ar.d trainiiv^ 
programs 



AA 
VIM 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATICN 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineenng Center 
Athens. Georgia 30602 

The An^rican Association for Vocational lnstruciK>nal 
Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvenrwnt of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 



INTRODUCTION 



In recent years, programmed instruction, teach- 
ing machines, and computer assisted instruction 
have attracted a great deal cf interest among voca- 
tional educators More and more programmed in- 
struction materials are being developed and used 
in the classroom, some of them presented through 
teaching machines 

Programmed instruction may be used for an en- 
tire course or just a unit or a lesson It can be used 
as an enrichment technique with more capable 



learners, as an excellent teaching technique with 
average learners, or as a remedial technique for 
slower learners Programmed instruction, if effec- 
tively usee, can provide positive student learning 
experiences in many vocational education pro- 
grams 

This module is designed to provide you with the 
skills you need to plan for and use programmed 
instruction, either in the form of written texts or 
through teaching machines 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

Terminal Objective: In an actual school situation, em- 
ploy programmed ir^struction Your performance wiH be 
assessed by your resource person, using the Teacher 
Performance Assessment Form, pp 45-46 {Learning 
Experience III) 

BnabViq Objjctives: 

1 After completing the requ-red reading, demonstrate 
knowledge or the characteristics of orogrammed in- 
struction (Learning ExDenente h 

2 For Simulated situations, employ or critique the em- 
ployment of programmed instruction {Learning Ex- 
perience if) 

Prerequisites 

To complett *his module you must hav° competency in 
developing a lesson plan and selecting student instruc- 
tional materials If you do not akeady have these com- 
petencies, meet with your resource person to determine 
what method you will use to gam these skills One option 
IS to complete the information and practice activities in 
the following modules 

• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B~4 

• Select Student Instruc* nal Materials Module B-5 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources. (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance m setting upactiviti<?s with peers or observa- 
tions of Skilled teachers if nt^cessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions or in assessing yojr progress at any 
time 



Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Reference Norton. Robert E Usmg Programed 
Instruction in Occupational Education Albany, NY 
Bureau of Occupational Education Research. The 
State Education Department, The University of New 
York. 1967 ED 018 660 

An audiovisual specialist or equipment dealer, or 
computer personnel with whom you can arrange to 
view a demonstration of the i se of teaching 
machines 

Resources (e g . libraries, resource centers, pub- 
lishers, etc ) to visit or write to identify programmed 
matenals available in your service area 

Learning Experience II 

Required 

7-3 peers to ro'e play students lO whom you are 
presentmg a lesson If peers are unavailable, an 
alte'^nate activity has been piovided 
Programmed materials and equipment for present- 
ing a lesson to a group of peers (required only if you 
select the above activity) 
Optional 

A teacher experienced m employing programmed 
instruction with whom you can consult 
A resource person to review the adequacy of your 
lesson plan 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

An actual school situation in which you can employ 
programmed instruction 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
employing programmed instruction 



Thiis module LOvers performance element numbers 1 33- 1 35 from Calvin 
J Cotrell ef a/ Model Curncula for Voi^at tonal anc Technical Education 
Report Mo V (Colum'jus, OH The Center hr Vocational Education The 
Oh«o State University) The 384 elements m thi-^ document torm the 
research base for all The Centers PBTE rriodule development 

F-Of information about the general orydmzation of each module general 
procedures for their use and termiool jgy which ts common to all 1CX) 
modules see About Using The Cente. s PBTE Modules n the inside 
nack cover 
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Learning Experience I 

OVERVIEW 




After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledye of the 
characteristics of programmed instruction. 



You will be reading the information sheet, The Characteristics of Pro- 
grammed Instruction, pp 7-20. 



You may wish to read the supplementary reference, Norton, Using Pro- 
gramed Instruction m Occupational Education. 



/You may wish to meet with an audiovisual specialist, computer personnel, 

^ or a representative of an audiovisual equipment company to discuss 

A AcS B and/or view a demonstration of the use of teaching machines, particularly 

% the computer as a base for computer assisted instruction. 




You may wish to identify current programmed materials available u^ your 
service area 



■ Act t _! ^® denonstiating knowledge of the characteristics of pro- 

■ 'VI y ^ grammed mstruc*ion by completing ♦ e Self-Check, pp. 21-22 



You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed 
Self-Check with the Model Answers, pp. 23-24. 




For information on the characteristics of programmed instruction, includ- 
ing' the various types of programmed matenab, and the use of pro- 
gramms'i texts and teaching machines, road the following information 
sheet 



THIc CHARACTERISTICS 

OF PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 



Programmed instruction is a method of instruc- 
tion using programmed materials to acnieve spec- 
ified objectives. The following are important char- 
acteristics of programmed instruction- 

• It involves the controlled presentation of ma- 
terial in a carefully planned sequence of steps 
which leads the student from his/her present 
state of knowledge to predetermined educa- 
tional objectives. 

• The student actively participates by continu- 
ously responding 

• The student is informed immediately as xo 
whether each response is correct or incorrect 

• Each student progresses at his/her own pace 

• Matenals involved are designed for use by 
individuals, though they might be used suc- 
cessfully m a group situation 

programmed matenals are designed snecificaliy 
for this type of instruction. These materials may be 
in the form of programmed texts or special pro- 
grams to be used in teaching machines. They are 
planned in units called frames, each of which pro- 
vides the student with a small amount of informa- 
tion Information is presented through a series of 




frames in a logical sequence to lead the student 
from what he/she knows to new and more com- 
plex knowledge and principles 

As the students study programmed materials, 
they are required to participate by providing a re- 
sponse relative to each frame The correctness of 
each response is then revealed by the program 
materials 



Types of Programmed Materials 



Based upon how a stident responds, programs 
might be classified into either of two groups— 
(1) constructed-response (write-m) programs, 
or (2) multiple-choice response programs 
Constructed-response programs require the stu- 
dents to write an answer m blanks provided in the 
frame or on an answer sheet Multiple-choice re- 
sponse programs provide a number of responses, 
and the students are required to choose the cor- 
rect one(s) 

There are four major types programmed ma- 
terials linear, branching, combination, and 
mathetics. 



Linear Program 

In a linear program, the sequence of frames is 
identical for all students Information in such pro- 
grams IS arranged so each student proceeds from 
the first to the last item Each student covers the 
answer column with a strip of paper or similar 
device, studies the information given m the frame, 
and then provides a response This response is 
then compared with the correct answer given in 
the program The student then proceeds to the 
next frame and follows this orocedure throughout 
the program. Sample 1 is an excerpt from one 
iiraar program 



SAMPLE 1 



EXCERPT FROM A LINEAR PROGRAM ^ 





1 Read the introduction and instructions to the program before you start. 
If you have not already done so, read the instruction sheet After you 
read it proceed to frame 2. 


metes and bourse's 


2. In the earlv davs of the United Stdtfis \s^nd wa^ narcGlad nut tn 
individuals in irregular shapes. The boundary lines were described by 
m«tes and bounds. 

Describing property lines that are irregular shapes is a descriptron 
called by m and b 


point of beginning 


3. Descriotions DV metes and bounds havfe a Doint of bAnlnnina mirha^a 
stake, fence post, tree, rock, road intersection or sonie natural feature. 

When a legal description for a piece of property is given by metes and 

bounds, the surveyor starts from a d of 

b ^ 


nnonuments 


4. This point of beginning, such as a stake, tree, rock, eic, has been 
replaced by artificial permanent monuments that are below the frost 
lin«». They consist of metal pipes, steel pins and concrete posts. 

Permanent m s have replaced stakes, trees, rocks and road 
intersections as the point of beginnings. 




5. Compass readings or boarings and the distance is given from the point 
of beginning to describe the property boundaries. 

The b are the comoass readinas of the property that is 
being described. 


True Nortn 


6. Bearings may be given by compass readings of Magnetic North or True 
North. Trus North is the compass reading that is usually used. 

The compass readmg k usually the North true magnetic 

* 


feet and decimals 


7 Length or distance from the point of beginning in the early days was 
gwen in chains, poles or rods. These measurements are being replaced 
by fest and decimals secured from the surveyor's tape. 

The length from the point of beginning is given in ^nri 
by the surveyor today. 


surveyor s tape 


8 The _ .. is used in measuring the distance in 
feet and decimals from the point of beginning 



1 G'ibert A i,-f,q A v--. ' ,u'vPv<n; ' a'-o m? A';/., w'.urt^ (Oiymp-R WA Aq .uil^rai tduc.i"on DtviS-on Washington Slate BoarO of 
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Branching Program 



More than one sequence or series of frames is 
possible through a branching (also known as in- 
trinsic or adaptive) program Each student follows 
the sequence determined by his/her responses If 
the student . esponds correctly, he/she may be (1 ) 
provided additional m-depth mtormation. (2) per- 
mitted to skip some information, or (3) provided 
information concerning the next topic An incor- 
rect response may lead the student to information 
concerning why the selected answer is incorrect 
or to remedial information After an incorrect re- 
sponse, the student is usually required to return to 
the base frame and make another response 



Sample 2 shows excerpts from a branching pro- 
gram MS you review these excerpts, note the page 
number on each excerpt, and keep m mind that 
each of these excerpts \jou\6 be on a separate 
page Also note that these are not consecutive 
pages In a branching program, a student pro- 
ceeds according to his/her responses, not neces- 
sarily in a consecutive order In this example, the 
answer given by the student to the question on p 6 
will send the sti dent to either p 9, p 11.orp 13 
The correct response IS on p 13 When the student 
gets to the correct response he/she respu ds to 
another question, sending him her to p 3, p 5, or 
P 8 



SAMPLE 2 



EXCERPTS FROM A BRANCHING PR0GRAM2 



Section I Page 1 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

Let's begin by meeting our patient, Mr Marlin, who is resting quietly in a two-bed room. Mr 
Marlin is a 52-year-o'd salesman who entered the hospital todry in preparation for intrathoracic 
surgery. 

In order to understand what will be going on within Mr. Marlin's chest during and after surgery, 
we'll briefly review some facts about the anatomy of this structure' Just beneath the layer of skin 
and fat which covers Mr Marlin's chest lies the barrel-iike chest wall — which encloses the front, 
sides, and back of the thoracic (chest) cavity. 

The chest wall is composed ot the thoracic skeleton (ribs, sternum, and thoracic vertebrae) 
which is interlaced and covered with the intercostal muscles to form a so.'d semi-rigid structure 
The lower botndary or floor of the thoracic cavity is the diaphragm, which is composed of muscle 

Please go on to page 6 



Course ^0/- \ty'ses .W?i>hK>qtMr. p. tt^.-cs, r t ' f ''^-^^ i-^ i / t- ^ n m rf)r./'n?H 
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I 

Page 2 

You're on the wroncj page, so apparently you haven't understood the instructions. 

in this book, you do not read the pages consecutively. To progress through the course, you must 
follow the directions you will find at the end of the page you're reading. 

Please go bacl< to page 1 and then turn to the page number indicated at the end of that page. 



Page 6 

(from page 1) 

Although Mr. Marlin s thoracic cavity does contain two passageways which are open to the 
outside environment (the esophagus and trachea), the cavity itself is a closed structure. It is closed 
at its upper boundary by the superior mediastinum, which is connective tissue. 

Mr. Marlin's esophagus and trachea pass downward into the encir cling superior mediastinum on 
their way to the interior of the chest. The esophagus, of course, continues downward through the 
diaphragm to the stomach. About midway into the interior of the chest, the trachea ends in an 
inverted Y shape. Each of the two branches of the Y is a bronchus which, together with certain 
blood vessels, sometimes is called the "root" of the II ^g. 



Now here is your first question. (Select the alternative you think is correct and turn to i.ie page 
number shown beneath it.) 

Which of the following simplified diagrams illustrates the situation we've described in the chest? 




Page 9 

(from page 6) 



YOUR ANSWER: T^e diagram ilk strates ♦he situation we've described in the chest. 




Almost. 

And, in fact, you chose the diagram which shows structures which are relevant to this course. 
The diagram you selected represents the closed chest cavity with the trachea entering it through 
the superior mediatinum. 

Apparently you forgot that we described the pathway of the esophagus which also passes into 
and through the chest — and through the diaphrag.Ti. 

Please RETURN to page 6 and choose the diagram which is more complete than this orie 
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Page 11 

(from page 6) 



YOUR ANSWER This diagram illustrates the situation we've described m the chest' 




No, you forgot one very important detail 

Remember we said that the thoracic cavity is a closed structure. Its outer limits are the chest wad, 
the didphragm, an^:* .ne superior mediastinum. 

The esophagus and trachea enter the chest cavity through the superior mediastinum which 
ensheaths these two open passageways 

RETURN to page 6 and choose the diagram which represents the situation we've described. 
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Page 13 

(from page 6) 



YOUR ANSWER Thisdiagram illustrates the situa- 
tion we've described in the chest 



You're right It represents the closed thoracic 
cavity, with its outer limits Demg the chest wall, 
diaphragm, and superior mediastinum Also 
shown are the pathway of the trachea and of the 
esophagus 




Now look at this diagram of Mr Marlin s chebt 
We've added the heart, left lung (wtlh two lobes), 
and right i^r.g ahree lobes) Note that the interior 
of the thoracic caviiy can be divided into three 
distinct areas (1) the medistinal area (approxi- 
mately in the center of the cavity) and (2) and (3) a 
separate chamber for each lung 




The mediastino area (of whic^ U e superior medistmum is the upper boundary consists of 
connective tissue which ensheaths holds together the esophagus, trachea, heart, aorta, othe. 
major vessels, etc This area acts as a flexible partition which extends from front to back and top to 
bottom of the thoracic cavity 



'^(Now choose the r^^t^-' native n corM^ctfy completes the foMowing sentence ) The mediastinal 
area partitions the chest so t*^tat eac^ iuno 



Ov^cupies Its own closed cavity 

Is bound to the other by connective tissue 

Contains three majOr areas 



page 3 

page 5 
page 8 
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Combination Program 



A combination program simply combines the 
sequence characteristics of linear and branching 
programs That is, one or more parts of tne combi- 
nation program are made up of a sequence of 
frames identical for all students, while one or more 
additional program parts are made up of frames 
through which the student's sequence is deter- 
mined by his her responses 

Mathetics Program 

Mathetics is a relatively new type of program Its 
format, when frames are used, resembles that of a 
branching program Exercises are included which 
may be skipped entirely by those students already 
proficient but which may be completed by those 
needing more information The major feature of 
this type IS the degree of task simulation used 



Since advocates of this type of program hojd 
that when more simulation is used, more transfer 
jf learning occurs, many mathetical programs 
employ kits or simulators which include compo- 
nents quite simila"^ to those used m the actual task 
as performed on the job Printed matter in mathe- 
tics programs is usually filled with diagrams and 
pictures in various stages of completion Accord- 
ing to the mathetics concept, the active responses 
required of the student (e g , finishing an incom- 
plete diagram) simulate performance of the task 
he'she is learning 

There is little basis to favor any one of these four 
types of programs over the other Specific types of 
programs are liKely to prove of \ ue in soecific 
types of learning situations 



Linear Versus Branching Programs 



Most programs available at this time would 
probably be classified as either iinear or branch- 
ing. Linear programs typically utilize the con- 
structed-response technique (see Sample 1) 
When multiple-choice responsesare used in linear 
programs, no explanations of wrong answers are 
provided, and the student i: not able to skip known 
content or go through remedial sequences as 
often happens in branching programs See 
Sample 3 for an example of two pages of a linear 
progran using multiple-choice responses 

In 1926. S L Pressey developed a device for 
presenting multiple-choice questions on a revolv- 
ing drum Tne device used a multiple-choice. 
Iinear type program concept The student de- 
pressed keys for the multiple-choice answers and 



knewimmediately whether he, she was correct. His 
device has been called the first teaching machine. 
Huwever. information was not presented to the 
student The devce was used for testing the stu- 
dent, not for progra nmed instruction 

B F Skinnf.r of Harvard has been credited with 
the development of the constructed-response 
Iinear type program He believed that learning was 
more effective when the student wrote his/her re- 
sponse and was immediately reinforced for a cor- 
rect response Programs Of this type present in- 
formation in sequence and in small units so most 
students will be able to respond correctly. A high 
percentage of errors is undesirable, and when they 
occur, the program is in need of revision 
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SAMPLE 3 



EXCERPT FROM A LINEAR PROGRAM 
USING MULTIPLE-CHOICE RESPONSES^ 



2 

As a housekeeping aide, you are part of the hospital staff. You 
share in the hospital's main job, which is to help sick people get 
well. 

People often get sick with infections. When someotte has an 
infection, it means that a harmful germ has gotten inside his 
body and is growing there. 

Harmful germs 

□ can grow inside a human body can grow inside a human 

body 

n never grow inside a human body. 

I 

3 

Harmful germs live and grow inside the human body. They live 
and grow on objects, too. Harmful germs live on tables, floors, 
vacuum cleaners and mop heads. It is not until these harmful 
germs get inside a human body that an infection can begin. 

In which of these places could there be an infection? (Check 
two answers.) 

□ A stomach. A stomach 



□ In the air. 

□ On food. 

□ On the floor. 

□ In a cut. 

□ On bed linen 

In which of these places could there be geims*^ 

□ Bed linen 

□ Food. 

□ A person's mouth 

□ In the air. 

□ On the floor. 

□ All of the above 



In a cut 



t 

i 

I 

All of the above 



3 Heilth Care Facilities Se'-vice Pubhc H«ai*h S^fvce u 'S Oeparf'^f .t Heaitr- L iiucdt-rm and Weifarw Larf* and Cieanrn; of Hotjsvhptipif.} 
Bquifjment and the Storage Room n ieaith f-a n.tio', A Proqt^r>^'^ oo. <..>uf'e for Hui.se>r»of /'iy Ptfisunm^i -Washifigton DC U udvf f nn^P'.j 
Printing Office 1971) pp 3-4 
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Develop»nent of branching programs has been 
attributed to N A. Crowder In such programs, the 
student develops the sequence of frames by his^ 
her responses to multiple-choice questions A 
paragraph or more of information is presented in 
each frame in this type of program The student 
studies the information and then selects a 
response to a given multiple-choice question 
His/her response determines his/her sequence 
through the program 

There are several differences, other than those 
based on type of response and sequence, between 
the program types developed by Skinner and 
Crowder Crowder-type programs present para- 
graphs of information in each frame, whereas 
Skinner-type programs give a sentence or two in 
each frame The student spends more time making 
responses in the Skinner-type program and more 
time reading information m the Crowder-type pro- 
c.ram 

Some differences in thoory are also noticeable 
Skinner-type programs ^re based on the premise 



that learning occurs most effectively if a correct 
response is made and Immediately reinforced. In 
branching programs, on the other hand, a basic 
assumption is made that the student iearns from 
success and mistakes. Crowder maintains that 
effective learning takes place while the student 
reads, and that the multiple-choice testing is a 
confirmation of that learning 

By trying out and revising programs, Skinner 
believes a program writer can construct a good 
sequence of frames On the other hand. Crowder 
contends that it is impossible to const'-uct a se- 
quence of frames best for all students In a branch- 
ing program each student may be individually 
routed by the use of sub-sequences which branch 
off from the mam line A failure at a crucial point 
leads to alternate remedial materials 

As was indicated earlier, there is no evidence at 
this time of the superiority of on^^ type of program 
over the other Both types have been shown to be 
effective The quality of the program is of more 
importance than the theory upon which it is con- 
structed 



Methods of Presenting Programmed Instruction 



Information in programmed instruction may be 
presented to the student through either a pro- 
grammed text or some type of teaching machine. 

Programmed texts are the most common method 

Programmed Texts 

The programmed text does not require the use 
of additional devices for presentation of the infor- 
mation A linear program may be m a horizontal or 
vertical format, while a scrambled format is used 
for branching programs 



In the horizontal format for a linear program, 
each frame is on one page while the correct re- 
sponse for the question in that frame is on another 
page The student studies tne frame, makes the 
required response, and then turns the page to find 
the correct response, and possibly, the next frame 
Sample 4 shows seven items, and the correct re- 
sponses for each item, from a linear program m 
which the honzontal format is used Note that the 
responses are on a separate paqe from the items 
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SAMPLE 4 



EXCERPTS FROM A LINEAR PROGRAM 
USING THE HORIZONTAL FORMAT^ 



Chapter 1-1 

1Q. Retail salesmanship reft, s primarily to the type of selling done in 

stores. 

21 Q. An experienced clerk should use the approach whenever possible 

41Q. When th^ first customer is ready to buy and a second customer approaches, you should 

look up, and merely nod to the second customer. This is the first 

approach 

61 Q. If we return to the f_ customer in reasonably short time, he will not feel 

neglected 

81 Q. The next important characteristic in the at ^ of the salesperson 

is courtesy. 

101 Q. In the third situation, if the salesperson has a very unde^^ided customer, he should excuse 
himself and start the second customer looking at merchandise and return to the first 

c 

1 21 Q. An alternative is to recommend merchandise which has a special price or which is a bargain 
to the c who is looking 



1-2 



1A retail 
21 A personal 
4 1 A ackr owledgement 
61A iirst 
81 A attitude 
101A customer 
121 A customer 



4 Salesmanship 4 P'0vVrfrT.'fie(7 '^x^e ^rp/^na KA Kansas S'dle Tog' ^e^s Con«g« 1')65) 7 B 
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When the verticai format is used tor a hnear 
program, the frames are in sequence down the 
page as shown in Samples 1 and 3 This design 
necessitates that the student cover all material but 
the frame he she is reading with a mask or shield, 
^mce the correct answer is printed either beside or 
below the frame being read After the student re- 
sporids, he 'she exposes the correct response ar 
the next frame This design does not involve th» 
constant turn r; of pavies required by the horizon- 
tal format and pt-rmits the easy review of previous 
frames 

A special type of programmed text, often called 
a scrambled text, is used to present branching 
programs which use multiple-choice questions 
Frames in the scrambled text are not presented m 
sequence but are scattered throughout Each stu- 
dent begins with the first f''ame and makes his her 
response Tnis response determines the next 
frame to be studied If the correct response is 
given, the student will be directed to J frame Wi* i 
additional or naw information When an incorre' t 
response given, he she will be directed to rerie- 
dial information or to an explanation of why the 
selected answer is mcorrect, and finally back to (he 
base frame 

Some educators believe the use of programmed 
texts, regardless of the specific forrr. ! involved, 
permits cneatng m that the learner may 'ook 
ahead for the correct ariswer without reading the 
information presented or responding to the ques- 
tion posed Some feel it is important tnat tfie stu- 
dent be motivated enough to use the text in the 
correct manne'' Others aroue however, that it 
does not matter hoA' the st jdents proceed through 
the program, so lor.g as they learn the important 
content 

Teaching Machines 

Another method of presenting programmed in- 
struction, and one which helps to overcome the 
above objection to programmed texts, is the use of 
a teaching machine A teaching machine is a 
mechanical, electrical or electronic device or sys- 
tem which (1 ) pe-mits information to be presented 
in a logical, organized sequence. (2) requires and 
records student responses, and (3) provides im- 
media i feedback by indicating the correct re- 
sponse Teaching machines really do not teach 
Rather, the teaching depends on the instructional 
materials presented by the machine 

There are many varieties of teaching machines 
ranging from the very simple such as those which 
use mimeographed materials ^o electronic com 
puters which require complicated p;ogramminq 
systems Machines are generahy available for use 



with constructed-response linear programs and 
multiple-choice branching programs 

Among the newer innovations in teaching ma- 
chines are the audiovisual machines and the 
computer As its name implies, the audiovisual 
machine provides ir^formation by both visual and 
audio means to the student These machines have 
been very successful in preparing individuals in 
industry and are currently finding favor among 
vocational educators who are developing inde- 
pendent study materials for use L\ students 

The most comolex teaching machine and the 
one whose use is most rapidly spreading is the 
computer Computer assisted instruction (CAI) 
has the potential for increasing the availability of 
independent study programs to students. In CAi, 
the btudent interacts with a comput^^r system 
which contai'iS stored programmed materials. CAI 
may take any of three forms* (1) dr'H and practice, 
(2) tutoiial. or (3) conversational 

The drill and practice form of CAI is the least 
sophisticated ^orm— a linear program The stu- 
dent works I'rame by frame on a program, answer- 
ing questions about previously learned material 

If the student has dtficui n providing the cor- 
rect "esponSfcS, the computer may direct the stu- 
dent to a remedial loop After th3 difficulty is 
cleared up. he/she will be returned .o the mam 
program 

In the tutorial form, immediate decisions are 
mace about which of mc-ny programmed se- 
quences should be made available to the student 
Such decisions are based or. a student's previous 
answer and his'her relative achievement over the 
entire course 

The third form conversational, represents an 
attempt to make p. ovision for students who decide 
for themselves that they need extra review or prac- 
tice or wish to skip some material It permits stu- 
dents to asK questions of the computer Generally, 
the conr.puter acknowledges perceptive decisions, 
rep'-oves hasty conclusions, answers good ques- 
tions, and answers a bad question with another 
question Characteristics desired in a conversa- 
tional sy^^tem include the computer's capability— 

4 to respond in terms of the previous portions of 
the conversation and the immediate question 

• to reply with someth«no relevant 

• to make a decision whether to delay providing 
information requested by the student 

• to provide answers based upon complex 
computations 

• to participate in verbal interactions m an 
everyday language; such as English 
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• to respond with questions or statements at 
any time 

• to participate in nonverbal interactions involv- 
ing tables, graphs, pictures, and sound 

The conversational system must be prepared so 
the student will have complete freedom of use. 
includi.ig that of making irrelevant remarks. 

CAI aids educators ir. placing the emphasis on 
individual help for students The computer per- 
forms the role of the distributor of information, 
freeing the teachei to interact on a more personal 
level with the students 

Several factors m addition to its demonstrated 
capability of enhancing student achievement have 
contributed to the rapid growth of CAI These in- 
clude — 

• the increasing use and Development of pro- 
grammed materials 

• the increased availability of all types of elec- 
tronic data processing equipment 



• the increasing aid to education by the federal 
government 

Several problems are common with the use of 
computers in vocational education The language 
understood by computers frequently is not un- 
derstood by the use'' (teacher or student) The 
methodsof putting information into, and receiving 
information from, the computer are not always 
easy to understand. Computer hardware is very 
expensive as is the development, maintenance, 
and upkeep of necessary program materials Be- 
cause they were not involved in the design of the 
system they will be using, and because of the lack 
of staff training programs, educa*ors often do not 
accept the use of computers 

There are many uses for teaching machines m 
education In fact, such machines have proven to 
be generally effective However, the effectiveness 
of teaching machinesdepends upon the presenta- 
tion of quality programs, and these are difficult and 
cost'y to develop 



Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Programmed Instruction^ 



Ma^V of the advantages and disadvantages of 
using programmed materials have been men- 
tioned in earlier sections of this information sheet 
The most important are summarized here 

Advantages 

• They are self-paced, permitting each student 
to move through the frame sequence at his 
her own speed 

• The teacher is freed from the routine and 
drillmaster tasks of instruction, thus allowing 
more time for creative and interpersonal ac- 
tivities with students 

• They can be used for successfully teaching 
most kinds of informatmn and certain skills 

• Programmed materials are efficient — unnec- 
essary verbiage is eliminated and oniy infor- 
mation crucial m terms of the oojectives ro- 
mams 

• The information presented is organized and 
sequenced for individual readiness 



• They are based on generally accepted 
theories of education and psychology 

• Using sucn materials, the student, once 
oriented and motivated, can learn indepen 
dently, in eiiher a formal or informal educa- 
tional setting 

• A single teacher can monitor and help indi- 
vidual students who are working on a variety 
of programs at any one time 

• Learning tends to be of higher quality for all 
students becauseof the individual pacing and 
better control over what is presented and how 
It IS presented 

• The relatively low error rate of most pro- 
grammed materials is a great motivational 
tool in Itself— especially for slower learners 
who may be successful at learning for the first 
time 



5 Adapted 'rom PoDen E Norlon Usmg PrOy r-^nU tnstruUion In K 
Cup§Uor,H tduCBtfon (Aiban/ NY Bureau ot Occupational Ertuc-j'i'-n 
flweirch Th« State Ed ucarr^n Department The UmvefSityoJ the St,»n» 
NewYork 1967) pp 12-13 
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Disadvantages 

• Such matenals cannot take the place of 
skiiied teachers or good educational facilities 

• They cannot solve educational problems sucn 
as overcrowded classrooms 

• They cannot be used with success in class- 
rooms where teachers are hostile toward their 
use. 

• Effective instruction cannot be provided un- 
less the materials have been properly pre- 
pared and tested 

• Some students become bored after working 
with programmed mater{als for relatively long 
periods of time 

• Administrative problems of scheduling may 
arise when students using programmed ma- 



terials and finishing at ditrerent times are 
scheduled fcr subsequent training as an in- 
tact group 

• Educators who use programmed materials 
in an instructional setting must be trained m 
the use of. and m the classroom management 
of. such materials. 

• Selection of quality materials that wiP fit m 
with or complement the existing curricul'jm is 
not easy 

• Costs are involved m acquiring the pro- 
grammed materials, preparing teachers to 
use them, and evaluating them 

• The number of quality programs available is 
very limited in some content areas, including 
many program areas m vocational education 



Summary 



Programmed instruction is just one of several 
methods of instruction available to vocationa! 
educators. It has been generally accepted by both 
students and vocational educators. Programmed 
materials, when used appropriately, can result m 
increased individual achievement among ail levels 
of students — more capable, average, and slower 
learners 



Programmed instruction (with o** withcut teach- 
ing machines) does not replace teachers It allows 
the teacher to spend more time teaching and less 
t.me with rote learning and memorization Addi- 
tional time IS also made available for the individual 
guidance of students 




For additional information on the characteristics of programmed instruc- 
tion, the kinds of materials available m occupational education and their 
sources, and suggestions for selecting and using such materials, you may 
wish lo read Norton. Using Programed Instruction in Occupational Edu- 
cation 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet with an 
audiovisual specialist, computer personnel, or a representative of an au- 
Ootionai _ diovisual equipment company to discuss the teaching machines which are 
available, and/or to view a demonstration of the use of teaching machines, 
particularly the computer as a base for computer ass'Sted instruction 




To get a realistic idea of just what programmed materials are available in 
your service area, you may wtsh to write to. or visit in person, one or more of 
the following publisher, library, state department, school-district or 
university-based resource center, resource person, inservtce teacher, e*c 
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■ Activity J 

KJ 



The following items check your comprehension of the material m the 
information sheet. The Characteristics of Programmed Instruction, pp 
7-20 Each of the seven Items requires a short essay-type response Please 
explain fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of each 
Item 



SELF-CHECK 



1. You have been asked to give a presentation to teachers unfamiliar with programmed instruction 
Briefly, how would you define programmed instruction for them'^ 



2 A teacher of a vocational eaucation subject may choose from two methods for presenting pro- 
grammed instruction What are these methods^ Which would you recommend be used'^ Why^ 



3 Based upon how the student responds, programs may be classified into two groups How would you 
describe these two groups of programs^ Which would you recommend be used'^ Why^ 



4. How would you distinguish among the following types of programmed materials linear, branching, 
and combination'^ 



5 Dist nguish between the Skinner-type and Crowder-type programs 



6 Define teaching machines 



7 CAI mvolves using the most complex of teaching machines the computer What information could 
you give, keeping m mind its advantages and disadvantages, that would aid a vocational teacher in 
makmg a decision as to whether CAI would be useful in his her program'^ 
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Compare your written responses on the Sel^-Check with the Mode' An- 
swers given below Vour responses need not exactly duplicate the nodel 
responses, however \ou should have covered the same major pf Tits 



MODEL ANSWERS 



Programmed instruction is a method of using 
programmed materials for educational pur- 
poses Important characteristics of this type 
of instruction are as follows 

• The material to be learned is presented m a 
sequence of sm.all steps 

• The student actively participates by mak- 
ing responses 

• The student knows immediately if the re- 
sponse IS correct or incorrect 

• The student progresses at his her own 
pace. 

• It IS designed for use by individuals 

The two methods designed for presenting pro- 
grammed instruction are programmed texts 
and special programs for teaching machines 
The form used by the teacher would depend on 
several factors such as personal choice of 
teacher, facilities available, programmed mate- 
rials available fo- use. and available funding At 
the present time there is no evidence that one 
method is better than the other 

The two groups of programs based upon the 
type of student response are constructed re^ 
sponse or wntenn materials, and rnultiple- 
choice response materials Constructed re- 
sponse materials require the student to com- 
pose the entire response and write it m blanks 
provided in the frame or on an answer sheet 
Multiple-choice response materials provide a 
number of responses for each frame The slu- 
dentsare required to choosethe correct uneis? 

The type of text chosen depends upon the fol- 
lowing personal choice of teacher fac.hties 
available, materials available for use and 
whether it is desired that the students compose 
their own response or just be able to identify the 
proper response 

These three types of programs may be o'stin- 
guished by the following characteristics 

• The frames encountered m a linear p>r ) 
gram are ident«cal for ah students Eac h 
student proceeds from the first to 



frame by reading each frame, making a 
response, checking the response, and 
proceeding to the next frame 
More than one sequence or route is pos- 
sible through a branching program The 
sequence followed is determined by the 
student's response A correct response 
may allow the student to skip some infor- 
mation, be provided more m-depth infor- 
mation, or be provided information con- 
cerning the next topic An incorrect re- 
sponse may lead the student to informa- 
tion telling why the response was incorrect 
or to remedial mformation following which 
he she is usually required to return to the 
base frame and make another response 
A combination program combines the se- 
quence characteristics of linear and 
branching programs Part of the program 
IS made up of sequences followed by aii 
students and cart made up of frames 
through which the student's seq-ie-^^e is 
determined by his her responses 



Skinner-type 

constructed- 
response linear 
type program 
information pro- 
vided in senter^es 
or small units 
student spends 
more time re- 
sponding 

learning occ'ir^ t;y 
making correct re- 
sponse and getting 
immediate rein- 
forcement 

A teac ning machine <^ a f7n»chanical electrical, 
or electronic device or system which presents 
information m a logical organized sequence 
requires ar^d records student response, and 
provides immediat^^ feedback by mdK.ating the 
correct response 



Crowder-type 

multiple-choice 
branching type 
program 

paragraphs of in- 
formation given in 
each frame 
student spends 
more time readnq 
information 
learning occurs 
from both success 
and mistakes 
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7. In computer assisted instruction, the student 
interacts with a computer system which con- 
tains stored programmed materials CAI allows 
for independent study by students and frees the 
teacher to give more personal help to students 
It has been shown to greatly enhance student 
achievement 



Some problems to consider in the use of CAI in 
vocational education are. (1) computer lan- 
guage IS complex; (2) computers and the 
necessary materials for their use are expensive; 
and (3) some educators are reluctant to use 
computers because they were not involved in 
the design of the system and have not been 
properly trained to use them 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet, The Characteristics of Programmed Instruction, pp. 
7-20, or check with your resource person if necessary 
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Learning Experience II 

OVERVIEW 




For Simulated situations, employ or critique the employment of pro- 
grammed instruction 



Activity _ 



You will be reading the information sheet, Using Programmed Instruction, 
pp. 27-29 



Optional 



^ Activity ^ 




You may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet with a 
teacher experienced m using programmed Instruction. 



NOTE; The next six items involve role-playing with peers. If peers are not 
available to you, proceed directly to the explanation of the alternate activity 
which follows 



You witl be selecting a student performance objective in your occupational 
specialty that lends itself to using programmed instruction. 



You will be selecting, modifying, or developing a lesson plan designed to 
achieve that objective using programmed instruction. 



You may wish to have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
plan 
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You will be selecting, obtaining, and oreviewmg the programmed materials 
needed tor your presentation, and ...aking arrangements to secure any 
required equipment. 




You will be presenting the lesson to a group of peers. 




Your competency in employing programmed instruction will be evaluated 
by your peers, using the Programmed Instruction Checklist, pp. 31-36. 



^ Alternate ^ 
1^ Activity ^ 



You will be reading the Case Studies, pp 37-39, and writing critiques of 
the performance of the teachers described. 




You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teachers' perfor- 
mance in employing programmed instruction by comparing your com- 
pleted critiques with the Mode! Critiques, pp. 41-42. 
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Act,v . 

m For information relevant to using programmed instruction \o achieve unit 
V and lesson objectives read the following informatfon sheet 



USING PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 



Programmed mstruction should be used in the 
classroom only when it is felt that it is an etficien* 
and effective method for achievmg your unit ana 
lesson objectives In determining which instruc- 
tional method would be most effective, you should 
consider the characteristics of your students, the 
objectives of the unit or lesson, the subject matter 
to be covered, the available time, and the compar- 
able costs of the various methods of instruction 



^1 



This IS not usually an easy decision It has been 
demonstrated that programmed instruction can 
be used in teaching almost any subje^^t Studpnts 
can be taught cognitive information such as defini- 
tions of medical terms as well as psychomotor 
skills such as sharpening various hand tools 
However, programmed instruction appears to be 
most effective for teaching cognitive material. 

Since programmed instruction is self-mstruc- 
tional m nature, programmed materials can gen- 
erally be used in a formal educational setting such 
as the classroom or laboratory or in an informal 
setting such as the students home In tne formal 
settmg, programmed instruction might be used as 
the sole instructional method or it might be used 
along with other instructional methods such as 
discussions and demonstrations Using pro- 
grammed materials permits your rOle *o shift *rom 
one of giving information to that of guidmq in- 
struction, analyzing the results of instruction, and 
tutoring students 

The student away from the formal setting gener- 
ally does not have a teacher available to help him 
her review subjects already tau'^ht or prepare for 



subjects to be taught Programmed materials can 
serve as a private tutor for review purposes or to 
introduce the essential lessons of the course They 
can also be used in remedial assignments for sti:- 
dents who need extra help or to accelerate highly 
qualified learners 

it has been shown that programmed materials 
might be used effectively for — 

• presenting a unit or lesson to students in an 
entire class 

• supplementing instruction for students hav- 
ing difficulties or for accelerated learners 

• providing catch-up' material for late en- 
trants or learners who have been absent 

• providing a means of offering an 'additional 
course" or homework assignments 

• motivating students especially interested in. 
or capable of learning through this means 

Selecting Prograaimed Materials 

Once you have decided that programrr.ed in- 
struction IS the most efficient method of achieving 
a particular objective, the programmed materials 
to be used must be selected Programmed mate- 
rials are not available for all areas of a specific 
subject However, an increaoing number are be- 
corr.mg available n a variety of subject matter 
ar as 

In select- 
ing appro- 
priate pro- 
grammed 
materials, 
the following 
factors 
should be 
considered 

• Were 
the ma- 
terials 
prepared, 
by repu- ^ 
table 
and au- 
thor itat've personru 
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• Do the materials exhibit quality workman- 
ship? 

• Are the performance objectives clearly spec- 
ified'? 

• Do the materials cover the desired content 
areas'? 

• Are the materials free of ethnic, sex, and racial 
bias and other undes rable contenf? 

• Do the materials contain accurate, jp-to-date 
information'? 

• Do the materials require a realistic amount ot 
time for completion'? 

• Have the materials been shown to be effective 
through a valid field test'? 

• Are the materials worth their cost in terms of 
instructional value'? 

• Are the materials appropriate for the stuci-nts 
level of ability'? 

• Do the contents reflect students needs and 
interests'? 

• Are the materials suited for use m the existing 
classroom and laboratory facilities'? 

• Do the materials provide relevant learning ac- 
tivities in terms of the unit and lesson objec- 
tives'? 

• Do the materials contain adequate examples 
and illustrations'? 

It IS important that you evaluate the materials in 
terms of these factors, because the mere availabil- 
ity of materials is no guarantee of their quality 
Cr*od programmed materials not only permit par- 
ticipating students to progress at their own rate, 
but also may take many of the students much 
farther into the subject than would be possible 
were they limited to the pace of other students 

Since the availability of materials is a constantly 
changing factor, it is suggested that you refer to 
current indexes of such materials as the need 
arises Communications with other vocational 
educators as well as representatives of relevant 
publishers can be of help in identifying suitable 
materials 

After selecting quality programmed materials, 
you p^Mst become completely familiar with the 
contents of the materials Ydu need to do this so 
that you will be prepared to respond to student 
comments or questions concerning the program 
content, to guide the student in the proper use of 
the materials, and to make available the required 
matenals and equipment 




Using Programmed Materials 

Once ^he materials are selected and you have 
becoine familiar with their contents, you are ready 
to use them m an instructional setting As a first 
step, you should arrange the physical setting in 
advance as required by the learning activities. All 
materials and equipment required for the learning 
activities should be assembled in advance The 
equipment should be set up according to the 
manufacturer's recommendations 

After the environment is prepared, you should 
explain the use of the programmed materials to 
your students. As part of this explanation, differ- 
ence» between conventional learning materials 
(e g . textbooks) and programmed matenals 
should be discussed Ways in which the pro- 
grammed materials are to be obtained and re- 
viewed, and how responses are to be given should 
be demonstrated, particularly if complex teaching 
machines are involved. In addition, the proper use 
of introductions, reviews, summaries, self-tests, 
and other program components oi accessories 
should be explained 

Students must recognize that learni.ng from 
programmed materials is quite different from the 
usual group learning activities of the classroom 
They must understand that they will be working 
with the materials individually rather than interact- 
ing with the group 

If programmed texts are being used, the stu- 
dents should be informed that 'looking ahead ' for 
the correct answers may result m less learning and 
may actually penalize them They should also un- 
derstand that they should proceed at their own 
pace In addition, you should point out that you will 
be available to help tnose students who encounter 
difficulties since few, if any. programs are so con- 
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structed that i.iey anticipate all unforeseen ques- 
tions or problems 

Following such an e. olanation you should 
supervise the students .a of progranin^ed mate- 
rials Care should be taken that environmental 
conditions such as lighting, temperature ventila- 
tion, and noise are controlled so as to facilitate 
learning The entire setting should reflect an or- 
derly, businesslike atmosphere 



„ I 



Since programmed instruction demands active 
and continuous part'cipation by the student the 
student may find it more demanding and more 
strenuous than traditional claj^room structton 
Thus, he she may experience fatigue more 
quickly For this reason, you should attempt to 
keep the learning activities relatively bnef and to 
integrate a vartety of other activities into lorig study 
periods 

In addition you should supplement pro- 
grammed materials with oiher matenais and 
media For example, an appropriate film, a suitable 
audiotape, or a field trip might be inten^cted at an 
appropriate time in the unit Making available a 
variety of relevant learning activities and media will 
not only tend to foster more interest m the subject 
but may also serve to mot vate stud^^nt-^-^ to expUire 
a subject on their own 



Loing programmed instruction ma^ ehininate 
some of the homogeneity of the class as more 
capable learners achieve objectives more rapidly 
than tne slower learners m the class Because of 
this, you will find it necessary to provide enrich- 
ment or other worthwhile activities for students 
who complete the program early, and to keep track 
of ine progress of each student using the mate- 
rials 

As students maKe use of prcg.ammed materials, 
you should move quietly and inconspicuously 
about the classroom or laboratory, supplementing 
the programmed materials, checking student pro- 
grebs. and helping individual students The role of 
the teacher in programmed instruction changes 
The teacher is freed from the burden of providing 
routine instruction in facts, computations, and the 
like and has more time available to do the things 
that only he she can do and to interact with indi- 
vidual students 

As a final step, the lesson or unit should be 
summarized As part of the summary, you or your 
students shou'd present a summary of the pro- 
gram conient Student feedback relative to their 
understanding of the information presented 
should be sought as part of the summarizing ac- 
tivities 
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Vuu m-i/ wi cirranqe throuqh your •'psource perso^t to rfu»et with .^n.-' 
ir.terview a vocati ^l teacher in your service area who ib uxpenenred in 
emplcying programmed m'^truc* an You rnav wish to structure ttie fitf \ 
vif w around certain key questir)ns n q 

:')p?r.;r, ^ • What qudlity programmed materials .ift^ ciVriiUihii' for your s'-^rvKr 

area''^ 

• For what purposes o? in what situatirn^ itot-s he shr» u^f 
qramrTied instruction with students^ 

• Does he she use programmed texts teachir^q rTidchmes or ooth t(^ 
present programmed instruction'? If both how do the two methods 
d iff 6"^ in terms of effectiveness classroom prcu edures for us(^ stu(jrr,t 
reaction etc ^ 
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NOTE: The following activities involve role-playing with peers If peers are 
not available to you, turn to p 37 foi an explanation of the alternate activity 



Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty 
which could be achieved, at least partially, through the use of programmed 
instruction (In a real world situation, you start with an objective and then 
select the most appropriate materials and/or teachmg methods. In this 
practice situation, however, you need to select an objective that lends itself 
to using programmed instruction.) 



Prepare a <^&tailed lesson plan which includes an explanation of what 
programmed materials are needed, how they will be used, and when. 
Instead of developing a lesson plan, you may select a lesson plan that you 
have developed previously, and adapt that plan so that it includes the use of 
programmed instruction 



You may w:sh to have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
plan He/she could use the Teacher Performance Assessment Form m 
Module B-4. Develop a Lesson Plan, as a guide 



Based on your lesson plan, select, obtain, and preview the programmed 
materials you will need to make your presentation Also, arrange to have 
any necessary equipment available when you make your presentation 



In a simulated classroom situation, present your lesson to a group of one to 
three peers. These peers will serve two functions (1) thoy will role-play the 
students to whom you are presenting your lesson, and (2) thev will evaluate 
your performance 



Multiple copies of the Programmed Instruction Checklist are provided in 
this learning experience Give a copy to each peer before making your 
presentation m order to ensure that each knows what to look for m your 
lessen However, indicate that during the lesson, all attention is to be 
directed toward you and the educational activities, and that the checklists 
will be completed after the lesson is finished 
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PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST 



DIrtctlons: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ' 
each of the following perforn^nce connponents was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished If. because of special cir- 
cumstances. a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box r«v 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



in employing progMimmed instruction, the teacher: 

1. took into consideration the foliowng factors 

a. the needs, interests, and abilities of the students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. the lesson objective(s) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. the subject matter to be covered 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d the available time 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


e the relative costs of different instructional methods 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. selected programmed materials which met the following criteria 
a. prepared by reputable personnel 


□ 


r — 1 

□ 


□ 


□ 


0 exhibit quality workmanship 


1 — 1 
U 


1 — 1 

LJ 


1 — 1 

u 


1 1 

u 


c clearly specify the performance objectives to be achieved 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. contain relevant content 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


e. contain accurate information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f contain up-to-date information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. require a realistic amount of tirne for completion 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. written at an appropriate level of difficulty 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. field tested and shown to be effective 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 worth their cost in relation to instiuctional value 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


k. suited for use m existing facilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. free of bias and other undesirable content 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


m contain adequate examples and illustrations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3 made available all necessary materials and equipment 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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4 set up any required equipment according to the manufacturer's 
recommendations 

5 arranged the physical setting m advance to facilitate the learning 
activities for each student 

6 responded to students' comments or questions concerning the 
materials and how to use them 

7 explained the use of the materials to students, including 

a the differences between conventional learning materials and the 
programmed format 

b how to gam access to. review, and respond to materials 

c the proper use of introductions, reviews, summaries, self-tests, 
and other program information and equipment 

8 supervised the students' use of programmed materials, including 
a maintaining an orderly, businesslike learning setting free from 

Distractions 

b moving quietly and inconspicuously about the room supple- 
menting the programmed materials, checking student progress, 
and helping individual students 

c providing enrichment act . ities for students who complete the 
program early 

9 summarized, or had students summarize, the program content 

10 obtained student feedback on their understanding of the informa- 
tion presented 







/ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N A. or FULL responses If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s) | 
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PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST 



Dirtctiont: Place an X m the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or fully accomplished If. because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In employing programmed instruction, the teacher: 

1. took into consideration the following factors 

a the needs, interests, and abilities of the students 


□ 


□ 


/ 

□ 


□ 




b the lesson object!ve(s) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c the subject matter to be covered 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




d the available time 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




e the relative costs of different instructionai methods 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


selected programmed materials which met the following criteria 
a. prepared by reputable personnel 


LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


i — 1 
LJ 


u 




b exhibit quality workmanship 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 




c clearly specify the performance obiec t.ves to be achieved 


1 1 


I — i 

u 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 

u 




d contain relevant content 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




e. contain accurate information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




f contain up-to-date information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




g require a realistic amount of time for completion 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




h written at an appropriate level of difficulty 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




1 ffeid tested and shown to be effective 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




] worth their cost in relation to instructional value 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




k suited for use in existing facilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




1 free of b'as and other undesirable content 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




m contain adequate examples and illustrations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3 


made available all necessary materials arid equipment 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Name 
Ds!e 

Resource Person 



4. set up any required equipment according to the manufacturer's 
recommendations .... ... 

5. arranged the physical setting in advance to facilitate the learning 
activities for each student 

6. responded to students' comments or questions concerning the 
materials and how to use them . . 

7. explained the use of the materials to students, including 

a. the differences between conventional learning materials and the 
programmed format 

b. how to gain access to. review, and respond to materials 

c. the proper use of introductions, reviews, summaries, self-tests, 
and other program information and equipment . 

a supervised the students* use of programmed materials, including 
a. maintaining an orderly, businesslike learning setting free from 
distractions • • 

b moving quietly and inconspicuously about the room supple- 
menting the programmed matenals. checking student progress, 
and helping individual students ... 

c providing enrichment activities for students who complete the 
program early ... 

9. summarized, or had students summarize, the program content 

10. obtained student feedback on their understanding of the informa- 
tion presented 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/ A. or FULL responses If any item receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s) 







/ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following perfornfiance components was riOt accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fuliy accomplished. If, because of special cir- oate 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X m the N/A box 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In employing programmed instruction, the teacher: 

1. took into consideration the following factors 

a the needs, interests, and abilities of the students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b the lesson objective(s) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c the subject matter to be covered 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




d the available time 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




e, the relative costs of different instructional methods 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


selected programmed materials which met the following criteria 
a prepared by reputable personnel 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 


n 




b exhibit quality work" anship 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c clearly specify the performance objectives to be achieved 


n 

! 1 


n 

1 1 


n 

i 1 


n 

1 1 




d contain relevant content 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




e conta accurace information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




f contain up-to-date mfoimation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




g. require a realistic amount of time for completion 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




h written at an appropriate level of difficulty 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




1 field tested and shown to be effective 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




j worth their cost in relation to instructional value 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




k suited for use in existing facilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




1 free of bias and other ur.desirable content 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




m contain adequate examples and illustrations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3 


made available all necessary materials and equipmeoi 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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4 set up any required equiprr-sent according to the manufacturers 
recommendations 

5 arranged the physical setting in advance- to facilitate the learning 
activities for each student 

6 responded to ^tud^^nts comments or ques»ion^ co ^ nmg the 
materials and how to use them 

7 explained the use of the materials to students including 

a the differences between conventional learning materials and tne 
programmed format 

b how to gam access to revtew and respond to materials 

c the prope*- use of introd'j^ tions reviews, summaries self-tests 
and other program information and equipment 

8 supervised the students use ot programmed materials including 
a maintaining an orderly businesslike learning settmg free from 

distractions 

b moving quietly and inconspicuously about the m supple- 
menting the p'-ogrammed mater'als, checking student progress 
and helping individual students 

c providing enncnmer^t activities tc^-r studf- ts who romplPte the 
program early 

9 summarized or had studer^tb summarize 'he pfograrr'. Luf^tr-nt 

10 obtained student feedha^ k p \hi^ir ur-. jprstandinq of the infc^rma- 
tion presented 



n 

1 1 


□ 

1 1 


□ 


□ 

L, ...J 


1 — 1 

u 


1 1 

u 


1 1 

i_i 


r— 1 
U 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g 


□ 


□ 


□ 


[ J 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



LEVElOFPERFORMANCE: AH Items must receivpN A o^FULl responses If any it^m receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response tne teacher arid resource oerson should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs romplete m ord'^r to reach comp* tency m the weak area(s) 
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^ Alternate ^ 
Activity 



The following Case Studies describe how two vocational teachers went 
about planning for and using programmed instruction Read each of the 
case studies and then explain in the space provided (1) the strengths of the 
teacher's approach, (2) the weaknesses of the teacher's approacfu and (3) 
how the teacher should have treated his her responsibilities 



CASE STUDIES 

Case Study 1 : 

Ms Mabe moved happily about the classroom 
making last minute preparations for her class She 
decided to make sure she had enough of the pro- 
grammed texts for each student Glancing around 
the room she noted that everythmg— the physical 
setting, as well as the required materials and sup- 
plies — were in readiness for the members of her 
class 

She had looked forward to teaching this unit for 
several days Several years ago she discovered a 
programmed text on parliamentarv procedure 
which she decided to use on a continuing basis as 
part of the students' leadership training experi- 
ences. Her past experiences with the use of the 
text had shown that this would give her about five 
easy classes— classes in which she could get 
other pressing work completed These periods 
would be of particular v?jje this year as she 
needed to work on some reports required by the 
state 

As soon as the studenib came into the classroom 
and settled in their seats Ms Mabe explained the 
type of text they would be using and demonstrated 
how it was to be used She emphasized that the 
text was self-instructional in nature and that any 
communication with others in the room should be 
held to a minimum She noted that she had very 
important reports to complete and would ap- 
preciate the students cooperation 

Once the students were quietly at work. Ms Mabe 
settled at her desk to work on her reports About 
midway through the class period, students began 
to parade to her desk to ask questions about the 



program, particularly sone of the terms used As 
the period pf-ogressed. Ms Mabe s answers be- 
came curt She was relieved when the period was 
over 

For the next class. Ms Mabe made sure everything 
was prepared fc r the students, including making 
several dictionaries available After the students 
arrived, she announced that they should continue 
their study of the programmed texts She also 
specified that, rather than interrupting her work, 
students should use the dictionaries to find defini- 
tions for unfamiliar terms 

At the end of the period, Ms Mabe was very happy 
The period had proceeded smoothly without her 
being interrupted once 

Ms Mabe was extremely pleased when the third 
period passed in the same manner But finally, two 
students during the fourth class period interrupted 
her again They had completed the programmed 
text and wanted to know what they should do next 
Ms Mabe suggested that they review the pro- 
grammed material and then work on a personal 
project of their own choosing She then repeated 
the suggestion to the whole class so thev would 
not have to interrupt her work 

Near the end of the fifth class period Ms Mabe 
began to summarize the program content In trying 
to check the students' understanding of the infor- 
mation presen(ed, she was surprised to discover 
that one-fourth of the students had not yet com- 
pleted the texts Ms Mabe was even mor sur- 
prised to hear the students' negative comments 
about the programmed materials 
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Case Study 2: 

Fred Beaty had been teacn.ng electronics in the 
Russel County Area Vocational-Technical Center 
for three years. During this period, he had de- 
veloped and used programmed materials pre- 
ser^ted through several programmed texts with a 
great deal of success. In fact, during the third year 
his first-year course involved only programmed 
materials, some audiovisual aids, and project work 
m the electronics laboratory 

After his third successful year, the Center had re- 
ceived a new computer which was \^o\ being fully 
utilized Mr. Beaty proposed to the Center director 
that the computer be used as a base for computer 
assisted instruction for first-year electronics stu- 
dents He requested release time to prepare an 
electronics program which could be placed on the 
computer, and asked that four teletype terminals 
with video capabilities be purchased and placed in 
the electronics laboratory After considering the 
request, the director gave his approval with the 
stipulation that use of the terminals be shared with 
the Instructional Materials Center (IMC) 

With this approval, Mr. Beaty proceeded, with the 
help of a computer programmer, to prepare the 
;mear material from the programmed texts for 
storage in the computer Because it was just a 
d«rect transfer of educatio- al material from a text 



to a computer program, the work proceeded 
rapidly. 

In fact, the computer program was completed 
about one month before the next school term was 
to begin. Even the terminals came in on schedule. 

However, it was at this point that changes in the 
original plan became necessary. The size and sen- 
sitivity of the term inals made it impossible for them 
to be easily moved. For this reason, they had to be 
installed in one readily accessible location. Since 
Mr. Beaty could not have students from many sub- 
ject matter areas moving in and out of his labora- 
tory, it was decided they would be placed in the 
IMC. which was located at the other end of the 
building However, usage prionty would be given 
to the first-year electronics students 

About this time it was discovered that too few 
qualified students (those possessing the estab- 
lished specifications of prior knowledge and 
abilities) had requested enrollment in the first-year 
electronics class. In fact, to get the required fif- 
teen, six individuals who did not meet the require- 
ments had to be enrolled. It was the first time this 
situation had occurred 

Mr Beaty prepared to meet the class on the first 
day of school He assembled the programmed 
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texts which had been used the third year, planning 
to use thenn unti! major gaps in student perfor- 
mance developed As the gaps developed, he an- 
ticipated that the students would be encouraged 
to use the computer 

On the first day of class, he met with the students, 
explaining the instructional processes which 
would be used, providing each student with a copy 
of the first programmed text, and dennonstrating 
how the materials would be used Within a few 
days the progress of some students was very evi- 
dent and the relative lack of progress of six of his 
students (the six with inadequate prerequisites) 
was apparent However. Mr Beaty believed he 
could help these individuals by personally sup- 
plementing the pron-ammed materials. 

After classes had been in session about two weeks, 
the Center director began asking for reportson the 
results being achieved through CAI The IMC 
coordinator began asking why none of the first- 
year electronics students was using the computer 
terminals 

Since he had asked for the terminals, had pre- 
sented data showing how they would help his 
class, and had spent a great deal of time and 
money for preparation of the computer program, 
Mr. Beaty began encouraging his students to use 
the computer system As each student went to the 
IMC for the first time, he went along to explain the 
purpose of the CAI system and to demonstrate its 
use Unfortunately, this was also his last trip to the 



IMC with each student, as he could not leave his 
class 

Even after each student had been introduced to 
the CAI oysiem, Mr. Beaty found that few students 
were actually using the system. Most were depend- 
ing on the programmed texts which were stored in 
shelves at the back of the classroom Progress of 
the six students who were having difficulty de- 
pended upon Mr. Beaty's personal attention to 
such an extent that small-group sessions were 
scheduled for these individuals. 

To promote greater use of the CAI system, Mr 
Beaty declared that each individual would spend a 
minimum of three hours utilizing the system each 
week. Indeed, he set up a form with the help of the 
IMC coordinator whereby each student was 
checked in and checked out 

As this procedure was enforced, the rate of pro- 
gress of all of the students lessened. Indeed, he 
found that the amount of his time spent with each 
individual was ir^creasing. Some individuals were 
spending less and less time at work in the labora- 
tory and more and more time working at the IMC 
and/or reading the programmed texts 

At the end of the first semester Mr. Beaty was 
disappointed in the progress achieved by his stu- 
dents Since he was to report on progress to the 
Center director, he assembled the students to dis- 
cuss their progress and to ask them to discuss 
their reactions to CAI and programmed texts 
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Compare your completed written critiques of the Case Studies with the 
Model Critiques given below Your responses need not exactly duplicate 
the model responses, however, you should have covered the sane major 
points 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

Case Study 1 : 

It appeared that Ms Mabe had thoroughly planned 
this lesson for her class She had prepared the 
physical setting and gathe' J the required mate- 
r a!s and supplies. Ms. Mabe expla -^ed the type of 
text for the students, demonstratec *s proper use, 
ar^d emphasized that the text was self-mstructional 
in nature and that there should be minimum com- 
munication with others during the use of the pro- 
gram. She also gave students the opportunity to 
evaluate the program when they had completed it 

Ms. Maoe had, however, overlooked several impor- 
tant factors. First, she seems to have planned to 
use the program at a time convenient for her, 
rather than at a time when student progress and 
readiness called for It announcing to stucients 
that she had important reports to complete, stu- 
dents were made to feel that th^y would be Inter- 
tering if they asked for assistarc^ When students 
did come for assistance, she was very upset bv 
their questions and revealed this ir. her answers to 
them. Students should also have been informed of 
the procedure they should follow af .er completing 
the program In fact. Ms Mabe probably should 
have planned specific ennchment acuvities For 
the teacher to have to explain that personal pro- 
jects were available after some students had 
finished the program only interruoted those stu- 
dents that had not completed ihe program 

Ms. Mabe did not communicate with students 
while they were working on the program She was 
surpnsed by the fa^t that some students had not 
completed the prog- am during the scheduled time 
and by their opinio ^,s '^e program Her five- 
class time limit violai^a tne self-pacing conc»^pt of 
programmed instruction 

Ms. Mabe had planned for the use of the program, 
but she seems not to have selected the mosi ap- 
propriate programmed materials for th>s class 
Several students had difficulty with the terminol- 
ogy, anci some students were unable to complete 
the activity He^ most seriuu^ error, however, was in 
failing to properly supervise students work with 
the programmed materials 
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Case Study 2. 

Mr, Beaty had done many things to help ensure the 
success of CAI for his students. He had previOL :ly 
used programmed materials and was familiar with 
them Release time w?s provided for Mr, Beaty to 
prepare the computer program and special termi- 
nals were purchased Mr Beaty met with his class 
and explained the new instruct'onal process, pro- 
v'de<l each «^ ^oent with needed materials, and 
aemons*''ai 3 use c* 'he materials Heaccom- 
pan led stude. ^o the IMC to explain the system to 
ther.i Also, st jents were asked to discuss their 
progress and experiences with CAI and pro- 
giammed texts at the end of the class 

However, this was not enough prepv .ation to en- 
sure success Mr Beaty ovr'looked severahmpor- 
tant factors {1)Mr Beaty made a direct transfer of 
material from a text to the computer The best use 
of the computer would have been m^de if Mr 
Beaty had put supplementary material on the 
computer to enhance the text program or used 
only the computer to present the material (2^ By 
placing the terminals in the IMC. Mr Beaty made 
using the computer an ir ^convenience tor his stu 
dents The computer sho jid have been as avail- 
able as the tex* program if the studen.3 were ex- 
pected to use both (3) Studcnis without the proper 
background and knov^ledge should not have been 
in the class These students required too much of 
Mr Beaty *s time, and ne was unable to assist other 
students (4) Requiring students to use the :om- 
puter for ^ specific period of time and to check in 
and ch^ck out of the IMC put additional stress on 
the students and violated the self-pacing concept 
of programmed instruction Students should have 
been encouraged to use the computer, and all 
conditions should have been sjch that they would 
have wanted to use it (5^ Mr Beaiy or someone 
knowledgeable in electronics shou'd have been 
available in the IMC to prcvide needed assistance 
whenever the students wer«i there 

Mr Beaty should carefuily analyze the results of 
this class, ana make a decision either to use only 
t^ e programmed text or to make more appropriate 
use of the computer 

1: 



i 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critiques should have covered the ^"'^'^^j^l^^'^l^f^ 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about f ^'^'^J*' 
made, review the material in the information sheet, Using Programmed Instruction, pp 27-29. or cnecK 
with your resource person if necessary 
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Learning Experience ill 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




In an actual school situation,* employ programmed instruction. 



As you plan your lessons, decide when programmed instruction could be 
used effectively to aid in meeting the lesson objectives. Based on those 
decisions, employ programmed instruction. This will include— 

• selecting, modifying, or d( eloping a lesson plan(s) which includes 
this technique 

• selecting, obtaining, and previewing the appropriate programmed 
materials 

• arranging for any necessary equipment 

• explaining the use of tho materials and equipment to studants 

• supervising students as they work through the program 



NOTE Your resource person may want you to submit your written lesson 
plan(s) to him/her for evaluation before you present your lesson(s). It may 
be helpful for your resource person to use the TPAF fiom Module 
Develop a Lesson Plan, to guide his/her evaluation. 




Arrange in advance to have your resource person observe at least one 
lesson in which students are working with the prr*nr?mmed materials. 

Your total competency will t>e assessed by your resource person, usiog the 
Teacher Performance Assr^ssment Form, pp, 45-46. 

Based upon the critene specified 'u^ this assessment i'.strument, your 
resource person will determine whether you a e competent in employing 
programmed instrui^tion 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Employ Programmed Instruction (C-28) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading Date 
If, t)ecause of special circumstances, a performance component was not 
applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X m the N/A box 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In employing programoied instruction, the teacher: 

1. tool< into consideration the following factors 

a, the needs, interests, and abilities of the students 

b the lesson ob]ective(s) 

c the subject matter to be cov^.ed 

d the available time 

e the relative costs of different instructional methods 

2. selected programmed matenals which met the fohowmg 
criteria 

a prepared by reputable personnel 
b exhibit quality workmanship 

c clearly specify the performance objectives to be 
achieved 

d contain relevant content 

e contain accurate information 

f contain up-to-date information 

g require a realistic rmount of time for completion 

h wr*ten at an appropriate level of difficulty 

I field tested and shown to be effective 

j worth their cost m relation to instructional value 

k suited for use in existing facilities 

I free of bias and other undesirable content 

m contain adequate ex=imples and illustrations 

3 made available all necessary matenals and equipment 
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4. set up any required eqr '^ment accoraing to the manu- 
facturer's recommenaat.^..s . 

5 arranged the physical setting In advance to facilitate the 
learning activities for each student 

6 responded to students comments or questions concern- 
ing the materials and how to use them 

7. explained the use of the materials to students, mclud ing 
a the differences between conventional learning mate- 
rials and the programmed format 

b how to gam access to. review, and respond to mate- 
rials 

c the proper use of introductions, reviews, summaries, 
self-tests, and other program information and 
equipment 

8 supervised the students use of programmed matertals, 
including 

a maintaining an orderly, businesslike learning setting 
free from distractions 

b -novmg quietly and inconspicuously about the room 
supplementing the programmed materials, checking 
student progress, and helping individual students 

c providing enrichment activities ^or students who 
complete the program early 

9 summarized, or had students summarize, the program 
content 

10 obtained student feedback of their understanding of the 
information presented 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/ A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses If any item 
receives a NONE. POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine M 
what additional activities the te^ '^er needs to complete m order tr^ reach competency in the weak ^ 
area(s) 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing bacl<ground information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enabla you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience. The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an in service teacher 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1) the Introduction. 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perieoce. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions. 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
Order to "test out" 

• that the module is 'oappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the expenenre, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the f«nal experience 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped. (2) repeating 
activitic , (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
^person; (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(6) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation . . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module uptothe final learning experience. You 
would then do the final learning experience later, i.e , 
when you have access to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item or 
feedback device which may tubttftute for required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. 

Occupationai Specialty . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e.g., the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialti'>s such a;^ automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) 
Optlonai Activity or Feedback . . refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple* 
ment and ennch the required items in a learning experi- 
ence. 

Resource Person . . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program, the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating /supervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
mor*'le 

Student . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or p<Jst-secondary 
educational institution. 

Vocational Service Area refers to a major vocational 
field agr»cultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industnal arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who ts tak- 
mg the module 



Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A The criterion was not met because tt was not 
appiicabie to the situation 

None No attempt was made to meet the criterion 
although it was retevent 

Poor The teacher is unab'e to perform thts skill or 
has only very limited ability ♦o perform it 
Fair The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some abJIIty to perform it 
Good The teacher is ;*ble to perform this skill in an 
effective manner 

Excellent The teacher is ab'e to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner 
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Titles of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



A-1 Prsptre tor a Community Survey 

A- 2 Conduct « Community Survey 

A-3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organue an Occupational Advisory CoTimittee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advisor>' Commmee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals ano Objectives 

A- 7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

A-d Develop a Course of Study 

A-9 Develop Long-Range program Plans 

A^IO Conduct a Student FoUow-Up Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Category B: Inelructlonal Ptanntng 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Pertormance Objectives 

6-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select St'jdent Instructional Materials 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instruct. onal Mater-ais 

Cdegory C' tnatructtonal Execution 

C-1 Direct Field Trips 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions Panel Otsruss-onb and 
Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming Buzz Group and Que^tic- , tio« 
Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students m Instructing Other Students 

C-5 Employ Simulation Tecnmques 

C-6 Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory E>penen^(. 

C-8 Direct Students m Apptymg Problem Sotv.n^ Ipr^- . j^fs 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-iQ Introduce a Lesson 

C-11 Summarize a Lesson 

C-12 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 

C~13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C^14 Provide Instruction f«r Slower and More ( apciMn leH'ners 

0-15 Present an illustrated Talk 

C-1 6 Denionstrate a Manipulatf^e SkiM 

C-1 7 Demonstrate a Concept or Pnnt pto 

C-18 individualize Instruction 

C-1 9 Employ tne Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use Subject Marter Experts to Present tnfo-rr.at.' 

C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibtts 

C-22 Present information with Mo lels Real Obje' K and F'ar^nft 
Boards 

Present Information with Ovemead ard Opaque Mater iai*^ 
Present Information with Filrr^strips and Slides 
Present In.ormation with Films 
Present Information with Audio Recordnv^s 
Present Information with Televised arKl Videotape^J Mdtpnais 
Employ Progiammed Ins uction 

Present Information w"th the Chalkboa'd cifKi f-isp i hart 



C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
C-2« 
C-27 
C-28 
C-29 

C t eg o y y D: Inalructtonal EvaKietton 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Criteria 

D-2 Assess Student Pertormance Knowie-'ige 

D~3 Assess Student Performance Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Pi .u«manc« "Skills 

D-5 Determine Stt Jent G'ade*: 

D-6 Evaluate Yoi r mstructionai ^ t,^;,,,^^*. 

Ceteoory E: Instruct:"**! **«negemeni 

E-1 Project Instructional ResoL-' Needs 

E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and -Reporting Mespnnsibn.ties 

E-3 Arrange for Improvement jr Vo« atf'>n.,i racii'ttps 

E-4 Maintain a P<ling Systerr 



fc-5 P'^ovide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

E 1 Assist Students in Developing Self- Discipline 

E 8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F Guidance 

F \ Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 

r 2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F -3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F 4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F -5 Assist Students m Applying for Employment or Furtlier Education 

Category G School-Community Relatlona 

G-1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

G- 2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G--* Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G- 5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Program 

G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio PresentationffConcetmng Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 WorK with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 
G 10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocatfonal Program 

Category H Student Vocational Organization 

H-1 Devetop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vocational 

Organizations 
H -2 Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
H 3 Prepare Student Vocational Organization Men oers for 

Leadership Roles 

H 4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Memt)ers in Developing 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
H 5 Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organizat-o > 
H-6 Guide Participation in Student VocationaJ Organization Contests 
Category I Profaaalonal Bole and Development 
I 1 Keep Up~to-Date Professionally 
I 2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 
1 3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Educatior* 
( 4 Sen/e the School and Community 
I 5 Obtain f\ Suitable Teaching Position 
1 6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Pfospe<^tive T- ac hers 
t 7 o^an the Student Teaching Experience 
t -8 Supen^ise Student Teachers 

Category J Coordination of Cooparatlve Education 

J 1 Establish Guidelines tor Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
J 2 Manage the Attendance Transfers and Terminations o< Co-Op 
Students 

J 3 Enroll Students in Your Cc-Op Program 

J 4 Secure Training Stations for Youf Co-Op Prograrr, 

J S Place Co-op Students on the Job 

} 6 Develop tne Training Ability of On-the-Joh Instructi^rs 

J 7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instruction 

J « Evaluate Co-Op Students On-the Job Pertormanc* 

J 9 P-epare for Students Related Instruction 

J 10 f r»en/ise an Em plover -Empiovee App.eciation Cvpnt 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Usmg ^erformanLe-Basefi Teacher Edocatio" 
Materials 

Resource Person Guide to Using Pefformance Basect Tea< tier 
Education Materials 

Guide to the lmp«ementattoo u? Peftcrrr'an< e-Bd ixl Teacher EdiK ation 



For Information regarding avallabUNy and pricat of thaaa matarlalt contact- 

AAVIM 

Amencan Association for Vocational Instructional Materials 

120 Engir>e©ring Center • Athens, Georgia 30602 e (404) 542-2586 



